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ANNUAL REPORT, 


Of the Superintendent of Common Schools to the General Assembly, 
May Session, 1855, (Concluded from page 396.) 


District Scuoo. LipraRties, 


I deem it my duty to suggest that the establishment of School Dis- 
trict Libraries is a measure which claims your serious and earnest con- 
sideration. 

The plan which I propose, is to provide the means by legislative en- 
actment for furnishing every school district in the State, with a small 
collection of the most useful books, which shall be accessible to all 
the inhabitants of the district, both old and young. 

The books should be deposited for safe keeping in the school-house, 
or in some neighboring dwelling. 

The selection and arrangement of the library should be committed to 
such individuals as from their education, judgment and pursuits would 
be best qualified to execute the trust with fidelity and discretion. 

These libraries should, of course, contain only books of the highest 
merit in their respective departments of science and literature. Being 
designed for the whole people, and purchased by the common revenue, 
it would not be expected that works of a sectarian or denominational 
character in religion, or of a partisan character in politics, should be 
admitted. 

A rigorous censorship should exclude every volume which bears the 
slightest taint of impurity in language or sentiment, or is calculated, in 
the smallest degree, to corrupt the taste, or deprave the heart. Noth- 
ing of a doubtful tendency even, should be allowed a place in the cole 
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lection. Its contents should be such and only such as an erilightened 
Christian parent would wish to put in the hands of his children, 

These libraries should consist of such books as are designed for the 
instruction of all in those matters which are indispensable to the well 
being of all. They should be adapted to the tastes and wants of both 
sexes, as well as to the probable destination and pursuits of those for 
whom they are intended. Some of them should be suited to the capa- 
cities of juvenile readers, and others should be of a character caleula- 
ted to entertain and instruct those of more maturity in years and culti- 
vation. They should be mainly works of substantial utility to our bu- 
siness or improvement to our happiness. 

These libraries should comprise history and biography, voyages and 
travels, works on natural history and the physical sciences, treatises on 
agriculture, manufactures and arts, some of the productions of the 
great poets and orators, und a judicious selection from the current liter- 
ature of the day. To these should be added some of the best books 
on education for the use of parents and school officers, some on the the- 
ory and practice of teaching for the use of teachers, and a few of the 
most important books of reference, including that storehouse of know- 
ledge, Noah Webster’s Unabridged Quarto Dictionary, which though 
produced on Connecticut soil, is beyond the reach of her children, un- 
less they remove to some one of those States which have sent it to all 
of their schools. 

From this somewhat comprehensive range of books which has been 
enumerated as desirable for a school library, the timid and the penuri- 
ous may be alarmed at the magnitude of the undertaking, but a little 
sober calculation will be sufficient to convince any reasonable man of 
the entire practicability of the plan. 

_ District libraries, such as those described, might be accumulated in a 
few years by the outlay for each of forty dollars, as a foundation, and 
a yearly increase of ten dollars. 

Suppose each district be granted from the public treasury for the 
first year, the sum of $20 for this purpose, on presenting evidence that 
a like sum had been raised for the same object, and thereafter, annu- 
ally, the sum of $5. Ifthe districts should avail themselves of this 
bounty, the object would be accomplished, and thus a copious and pure 
fountain of knowledge be opened in every district, and accessible to 
every inhabitant of the State. 

There are 1,600 districts in the State. Suppose one-fourth should 
accept the proffered bounty the first year. The amount required from 
the treasury for this object would be $8,000. This continued for four 
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years would supply the whole with the first and principal installment. 
Suppose that each district should, by this beneficent and wise measure, 
be so warmed into life and enterprise as to secure the continued draft 
of $5, annually, by appropriating the same sum. It would require but 
$8,000 a year from the common revenue to make these sixteen hun- 
dred fountains of intellectual and moral wealth perpetual and unfail- 
ing. The population of the State is about 400,000 and the requisite 
sum to carry into execution this noble enterprise for the welfare of the 
rising generation, would impose a burden of no more than two cents— 
not quite the cost of one cigar—as a tax upon each inhabitant. 

To say nothing of the rich, who of their abundance are casting much 
into the treasury for the illumination of the benighted in pagan lands, 
and would most cheerfully contribute to any object for the prosperity 
and honor of our own gallant little State——to say nothing of the pe- 
nurious, selfish and miserly classes who would be deterred from object- 
ing to so small a tax for very shame,—to say nothing of the great 
mass of the community, who never refuse to contribute of their means 
according to their ability, when they see clearly the worthiness of the 
object presented,—to say nothing of all these, I ask where is the poor 
widow, even, that would not rejoice to cast in her two mites for this 
purpose, and fare a little more scantily and ply her industrious hands a 
little harder, to make it up, even though she might not have a father- 
less child of her own to partake of the blessing thus brought to every 
poor child in the State. 

The financial view of the plan, therefore, is entirely feasible. Espe- 
cially when we consider the abundant means and the great wealth of 
the State in proportion to its population, there is nothing in it to excite 
the slightest alarm in the most timid breast. 

Nor can it be objected to as an untried, visionary experiment. In 
favor of the establishment of school libraries, we could adduce the tes- 
timony of an imposing array of great minds. It has been approved 
and advocated by teachers of learning and experience, educationists of 
great ability and influence, and statesmen of the first rank, as the most 
effectual instrument for increasing the efficiency of common schools, and 
diffusing intelligence among the people. What is more, it has been 
thoroughly tested by years of experience, and permanently engrafted 
upon the common school system of all the three enlightened and pros- 
perous sister states, which encircle and bound the territory of our own. 

The great State of New York was the first to demonstrate the utility 
and reap the advantage of school libraries, One of her ablest sons, 
Hon. Henry S. Randall, in a report on the subject, in 1844, in lan- 
guage glowing with the ardor of patriotic enthusiasm, says: 
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“ New York has the proud honor of being the first government in 
the world, which has established a free library system, adequate to the 
wants of her whole population. It extends its benefits equally to all 
conditions, and in all local situations. It not only gives profitable em. 
ployment to the man of leisure, but it passes the threshold of the la- 
borer, offering him amusement and instruction, after his daily toil is 
over, without increasing his fatigues, or substracting from his earnings, 
It is an interesting reflection, that there is no portion of our territory, 
so wild and remote, where man has penetrated, that the library has not 
peopled the wilderness around him, with the good and wise of this and 
other ages, who address to him their silent monitions, cultivating and 
strengthening within him, even amidst his rude pursuits, the principles 
of humanity and civilization. This philanthropic and admirably con- 
ceived measure, may justly be regarded as, next to the institution of 
common schools, the most important of that series of causes, which 
give its distinctive character to our civilization as a people.” 

The history of the establishment and growth of school libraries in 
New York, will ever remain as one of the brightest pages in the annals 
of that State. This feature of her common schools, is an important 
element in that greatness which justifies her claim to the proud title of 
the Empire State, Experience has vindicated the wisdom of the poli- 
cy which laid its foundation. A glance at the steps by which its object 
was reached, and the results which have been realized, may serve as a 
light to our path. 


Tn his message in 1827, Gov. De Witt Clinton first proposed the 
measure, and remarked, at the conclusion of an eloquent appeal for the 
interests of popular education, that a small collection of books and 
maps attached to their common schools was worthy of the attention of 
the Legislature. 

In 1830, the subject was again presented by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

In 1833, Gen. John A. Dix was appointed Secretary of State and 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

In his first report on the schools, he urged the establishment of dis- 
trict libraries, ‘“ A vast amount of useful information,” he remarks, 
“ might in this manner be collected, where it would be easily accessi- 
ble, and its influence could hardly fail to be in the highest degree salu- 
tary, by furnishing the means of improvement to those who have finish- 
ed their common school education, as well as to those who have not. 
The demand for books would insure extensive additions of works cone 
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taining matter judiciously selected, at prices which competition would 
soon reduce to the lowest rate at which they could be furnished.” 

At the next session of the Legislature, an act was passed authori- 
zing the taxable inhabitants of the several school districts, to impose a 
‘ tax, not exceeding twenty dollars for the first year, and ten dollars for 
each succeeding year, for the purchase of a district library, consisting 
of such books as they shall in their district meetings direct.” In this 
provision there were two grave defects, as has been proved by experi- 
ence. The one is in merely permitting districts to raise the money 
without holding out any inducements to stimulate them to do it; and 
the other, is in throwing the selection of the books into the district 
meetings. 

To the latter, no effectual remedy has yet been applied. The former 
was speedily and thoroughly corrected under the auspices of Gov. Mar- 
cy, who recommended in his message, in 1838, that a portion of the 
United States deposit fund should be appropriated to each district 
which should raise by tax an equal amount, “ Elementary instrue- 
tion,” said he in this connection, “is only the first stage in the pro- 
gress of education, and but little is accomplished if there is no advance 
beyond it. To make ample provision for conducting all the children in 
this State through this stage, should undoubtedly continue to be, as it 
hitherto has been, the first and main object of the Legislature: yet, all 
that public sentiment demands, and the public good requires, will not be 
achieved, until needful facilities are furnished to a career of self: 
instruction. District libraries are well calculated to exert a beneficial 
influence in this respect. In view of their unquestionable usefulness, 
I would respectfully recommend that some farther measures be adopted 
for introducing them more generally into the districts.” 

The Educational Committee of the Legislature, to whom the subject 
was referred, indorsed the measure and advocated its-merits in a docu- 
ment of great ability, in which they say, “The Committee would not 
disguise the fact that they regard the establishment of these libraries as 
a thing of the very last consequence; and if refused by the Legislae 
ture, they are free to confess that they should look to all substantial 
improvement in the common school system, as something rather to be 
despaired of than to be expected or hoped for.” * - 
* * * “The Committee place great reliance on the estab- 
lishment of district libraries, in their influence on both parents and 
children, as a principal means of leading to the employment of compe- 
tent teachers.” 

The plan was adopted and the library law of 1838 was passed, grant- 
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ing from public funds $55,000 a year, and requiring the same amount 
to be raised by tax, for the purchase of books and apparatus in the 
several districts, an example of public munificence for a noble object, 
which had no precedent in the history of legislation. 

Three years after this law went into operation, Gov. Seward, in his 
message, thus speaks of it: “ There are few districts which have not 
complied with the providing for the establishment of school libraries, 

* * * “Henceforth, no citizen, who shall have im- 
proved the advantages offered by our common schools and district libra- 
ries, will be without some scientific knowledge of the earth, its physi- 
cal condition, and its phenomena ; the animals that inhabit it, the vege- 
tables that clothe it with verdure, and the minerals under its surface; 
the physiology and intellectual powers of man ; the law of mechanics 
and their practical uses; those. of chemistry and their application to 
the arts; the principles of moral and political economy ; the history of 
nations, and especially that of our own country; the progress and tri- 
umph of the democratic principle in governments on this continent, 
and the prospects of its ascendency throughout the world; the trials 
and faith, valor and constancy of our ancestors; with all the inspiring 
examples of benevolence, virtue and patriotism, exhibited in the lives 
of the benefactors of mankind. 

“The fruits of this enlightened and beneficent enterprise, are chiefly 
to be gathered by our successors. But the present generation will not 
be altogether unrewarded. Although many of our citizens may pass 
the district library heedless of the treasures it contains, the unpretend- 
ing volumes will find their way to the fireside, diffusing knowledge, in- 
creasing domestic happiness, and promoting public virtue.” 

Gov. Wright, one of the purest and noblest of American statesmen, 
in his annual message to both Houses, in 1845, in speaking of the dis- 
position of the public funds to the purchase of libraries, and to other 
purposes of popular education, expresses his views on the subject in 
these terms: ‘‘ No public fund of the State is so unpretending, yet so 
all-pervading—-so little seen, yet so universally felt—so mild in its ex- 
actions, yet so bountiful in its benefits—so little feared or courted, and 
yet so powerful, as this fund for the support of Common Schools. 
The other funds act upon the secular interests of society, its business, 
its pleasures, its pride, its passions, its vices, its misfortunes. This acts 
upon its mind and its morals. Education is to free institutions, what 
bread is to human life, the staff of their existence. The office of this 
fund is to open and warm the soil, and sow the seed from which this 
element of freedom must grow and ripen into maturity ; and the health 
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or sickness of the growth will measure the extent and security of our 
liberties.” 

How can I conclude my brief sketch of this great achievement more 
appropriately, than by stating the fact, that these “collections of 
books,” so modestly suggested in 1827 by the great Clinton, the Co- 
lumbus of internal improvements, contain in 1855, more than a million 
and a half of volumes; that from the year 1845 to 1849, inclusive, 
the sum of $467,406,94, was expended for this object; that in all, 
more than a million of dollars has been devoted to it; and that the 
liberal policy in which it had its origin has been steadily maintained to 
this day? Verily, 

** Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war.”’ 


The State of Massachusetts was the first to imitate the example of 
New York. Like New York, she tried the example of simply authori- 
zing the districts to tax themselves to procure libraries, and there, as 
in New York, the experiment proved a failure. So true it is, that 
those needing light the most, are least conscious of their want. In 
1842 a grant was made to the districts from the public funds, on con- 
dition of raising an equal amount, with results no less happy than 
those produced in New York. 

Previous to this, however, in 1841, Hon. Henry Barnard, then Sec- 
retary of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, in this 
State, in his report to the Board, eloquently urged the establishment of 
school libraries. In his appeal for this object he says: “ If $12,000, 
or twice that amount, of the undivided income of the school fund for 
the past year could be set apart as ‘library money,’ to be drawn by 
school societies or districts, as the public money is now drawn, on con- 
dition that a like amount be raised by tax or individual subscription, 
and both sums expended by the school visitors in the purchase of suit- 
able books, it would give an impulse to the schools, and diffuse a per- 
manent interest and intelligence through the community, which a much 
larger sum, expended as at present, can never accomplish,” 

Unfortunately, public sentiment in this State fifteen years ago, was 
not prepared for the measure, and it was not adopted, 

Subsequently a similar recommendation made by the same distin- 
guished individual, to the Legislature of Rhode Island, of which State 
he had been appointed Commissioner of Common Schools, met with 
better success, and he enjoyed the satisfaction of being instrumental in 
conferring that blessing upon the children of another State, which he 
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had failed to secure for the children of his own. ‘Thus the cordon of 
good examples around our borders, has been completed. 

If other examples are needed, we have but to turn our eyes to the 
growing republics of the west, which, animated by a spirit of enter. 
prise and progress which seems destined to distance all competition, 
are moving on in the career of civilization and improvement with giant 
strides. 

In the new school law of Ohio, which went into operation last year, 
the tenth of a mill on the valuation of the State, is annually appropri- 
ated and set apart for the purchase of books and apparatus for the 
school districts. This tax amounts to upward of eighty thousand dol- 
lars a year. The State Commissioner of Schools is charged with the 
duty of selecting the books and the apparatus. Connecticut may be 
allowed to partake in the pride of this munificent provision for giving 
the bread of knowledge to the children of that growing State, to the 
growth and population of which she has so largely contributed. Her 
children and their descendents within that State will soon outnumber 
the whole of our present home population. 

T have said that $8,000 a year, from the public funds, would be suffis 
cient for the plan I have proposed. This may seem a large sum in the 
aggregate, and yet it would, if raised by taxation, impose a burden (if 
burden it can be called,) of only one-third of a tenth of a mill or one- 
thirtieth of a mill on our valuations which would amount to just three 
eents and a third on a thousand dollars. 

I will cite the example of only one more State, and that is Indiana. 
This State has just supplied the townships, 690 in number, with libra- 
ties each containing 321 volumes of choice and valuable books, well 
bound, making the aggregate 221,490 volumes. The cost of each 
library, exclusive of the expense of transportation and distribution, is 
$213 ; and the aggregate cost of the whole is about $147,222, thus exe 
eeeding the liberality of Ohio. 

“Tt may be well at some future time,” says the Superintendeut of 
Public Instruction, in a recent report, “to indicate the richness and 
variety of some of the most prominent departments of this collection. 
At present it will suffice to remark, that of thesé 221,490 volumes, 
8,970 are in the agricultural department.” 

And the late Superintendent, in his report for 1854, puts forth an 
assertion which, if true, should be well pondered by the inhabitants of 
the old Atlantic States which claim to be the leaders and instructors in 
civilization. He says, ‘‘ The books will be of invaluable advantage to 
the people, furnishing them means of information, such as haye never 
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been enjoyed by the people of this State, or of any other State in the 
Union.” 

If knowledge is power, this movement may serve as an interesting 
commentary on Bishop Berkeley’s celebrated prophecy, 


** Westward the course of empire takes its way.”’ 


Such, in brief, has been the action of some of the most enterprising 
States of the Union with reference to district libraries. Their experi- 
ence and their examples are before us for our instruction and guidance, 

If required to state some of the advantages which the people of this 
State might be reasonably expected to derive from this measure, in 
reply, I would say that— 

1. It would tend to create among all classes, especially among the 
young, a taste for good reading, and, at the same time, supply the 
materials for it. To do this is undoubtedly one of the greatest bene- 
fits that any system of education can confer. Our schools teach the 
art of reading, but of what avail is this, if there is produced no dispo- 
sition to exercise it? I call that common school education sadly defi- 
cient which falls short of inspiring a love for profitable reading. With« 
out it, no one can be said to be well educated. Such a taste is better 
for a youth just setting out in life, than a patrimony of houses and 
lands. Riches may take to themselves wings and depart, but this will 
remain a secure possession. 

Cicero’s beautiful encomium on learning, may well be applied to it : 
“Tt affords nourishment to youth, and delight to old age. It is an or- 
nament in prosperity, and a solace in adversity. It pleases at home 
and does not encumber abroad, A constant companion by night and 
by day, it attends us in our pastimes and forsakes us not in our labor.” 

The young man who, like Franklin, retires to his closet after the task 
of the day is ended, to pore over the pages of some great author, is 
already on the high road to usefulness and honor. On this subject; 
that great luminary of science, Sir John Herschel, though in possession 
of abundant wealth, and in the enjoyment of the most learned and cul- 
tivated society in the world, says, “If I were to pray for a taste which 
should stand me instead, under every variety of circumstances, and be 
a source of happiness and cheerfulness to me through life, and a shield 
against its ills, however things may go amiss, and the world frown upon 
me, it would be a taste for reading. Give a man this taste, and you 
place him in contact with the best society in every period of history— 
with the wisest, and the wittiest; with the tenderest, the- bravest, and 
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the purest characters which have adorned humanity. You make hkinrg 
denizen of all nations—a cotemporary of all ages. This world has 
been created for him. It is hardly possible but that his character 
should take a higher afid better tone from the constant habit of associ- 
ating with a class of thinkers, to say the least of it, above the average 
of human nature.” 

Roger Sherman, the great patriot of Connecticut, educated himself 
at the fireside. When a poor shoemaker’s apprentice he acquired an 
unconquerable love of reading and study, and availing himself of every 
opportunity, became remarkable for the variety and extent of his at- 
tainments. 

But it is needless to multiply examples. Almost every self-educated 
great man, whose name illustrates the annals of our country, might date 
the origin of his greatness back to the time when he began to take 

- pleasure in the perusal of some instructive volume. 

This taste is seldom awakened except in early life. This propitious 
period should not therefore be allowed to pass without attending to its 
cultivation. The school is the appropriate plaee for its development, 
not, however, neglecting any available domestic means and appliances 
for the same end. And what instrumentality has ever been invented 
by the ingenuity of man, so potent for the accomplishment of this-ob- 
ject, as that of district libraries, spread all over the State, opening 
their pricelegs treasures of wisdom to every child, the poor as well as 
the rich. 


2. The library will increase the attractiveness of the school. No 
pains should be spared to render the school a pleasant and delightful 
place of resort. Naked walls and hard benches present but few attrac- 
tions for the youthful mind. A few interesting books, a piece of appar- 
atus, will invest the school-room with new charms. The promise of the 
use of an agreeable book has not unfrequently operated as an antidote 
to irregularity of attendance and truancy. 


3. The library, with its books of reference, would afford facilities 
much needed for thorough teaching. The recitations and exercises in 
our schools are by far too much confined to the mere repetition of 
words. The text in the geography and grammar is committed and re- 
cited without interrogation as to its meaning, or illustration from other’ 
sources. The reading lesson is hurried over with the utmost speed, 
without note or comment. By this kind of teaching the memory is the 
only faculty brought into exercise, and that is exercised to no profitable 
end, The reason, the judgment, the taste, and imagination, are of no” 
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account in this process, and consequently are left untrained and unde- 
veloped. 

To correct this habit of repeating words without attaching to them 
the ideas of which they are the mere signs, the pupil should be sent to 
the dictionary for an explanation of every term which he cannot define. 
For this purp@se nothing short of such a work as Webster’s Quarto 
Dictionary will suffice. 

But this is not all that is needed. In almost every good selection 
for reading there are numerous classical, historical, geographical and 
scientific allusions, which will not be understood without some foreign 
aid. No teacher is expected to carry all the information in his head 
for the elucidation of all these points. He must refer to books, or ra- 
ther send the pupils to them, and thus teach them the art of self- 
instruction, the best of all lessons any teacher can give. Thorough 
teaching, therefore, demands a collection of books other than the text- 
books. 

4. The district library will prove the most effectnal method of ban- 
ishing useless and hurtful reading. Wabitual novel reading is ex- 
tremely detrimental to the health and vigor of both body and mind, 
Works of fiction, and those of the baser sort, constitute almost the en- 
tire staple of the reading of the multitudes of our youth. This spe- 
cies of literature has increased within a few years to an alarming ex- 
tent, and its readers have increased in a corresponding ratio, It is 
spreading over the land like a moral plague, tainting the whole moral 
atmosphere with its pestilential breath. The reading of such produc- 
tions inflames the passions, depraves the imagination and corrupts the 
heart. A recent author has truly said, “ They paint for our imitation, 
humane murderers, licentious priests, holy infidels and honest robbers. 
Over loathsome women and unutterably vile men, is thrown the check- 
ered light of a hot imagination until they glow with an infernal lustre.” 

If this moral canker is ever purified, it will be by the multiplication 
of the purest models of literature. Give the young mana taste for 
elevating and solid books, and place them in his reach, and there will 
be little need to warn him against the vile trash in “ yellow covers.” 

5. The district library will be the means of improving and eleva- 
ting the qualifications of teachers. Probably there are few if any 
teachers among us who follow teaching as a business, that do not own 
and read some hooks on the theory and practice of teaching ; but there 
are every year multitudes of teachers in our winter and summer schools 
who have never looked into a book to find out the ways and means for 
conducting a school. Only about a sixth of those who attended the 
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Teachers’ Institutes last autumn, reported themselves as possessing any 
treatise on the subject of school-keeping. Now, if a few volumes of 
the best works of this class were placed in every school-house, it is not 
too much to expeet that a portiou of them, at least, would be perused 
by the teachers. Those teachers who have profited by such reading can 
alone appreciate the impulse which such a provision would give to the 
improvement of our schools. But this is not all; they would read 
other works ; their minds would become more expanded, and their aims 
and aspirations elevated; their stock of information would be in- 
creased ; and they would be more successful teachers. 

6. The district library would increase the wealth of the State. 
Knowledge is the great producer of wealth. Just in proportion as the 
hands of those who labor in the field, or in the workshop, at the plow 
or the loom, are guided by intelligence, in the same proportion will 
their labor be productive. This proposition holds true even in the low- 
est species of productive industry. It has been demonstrated beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, that the well educated operative or laborer does 
more work, does it better, wastes less, uses his allotted portion of ma- 
chinery to more advantage and more profit, earns more money, com- 
mands more confidence, rises faster, rises higher from the lower to the 
more advanced positions of his employment, than the uneducated. 
The farmer who reads on the subject of farming, has money in the bank, 
while his neighbor, who does not take a paper, sleeps under a mort- 
gaged roof, 

Connecticut is the wealthiest State in the Union in proportion to 
her population, which is the result of the superior intelligence of her 
business men, especially of her manufacturers and mechanics. If she 
has accomplished so much with her present “intellectual implements 
and tools,” how much more would she do with the means of enlight- 
ening and stimulating the whole population which this measure pro- 
poses! 

7. The district library by securing a more general diffusion of in- 
telligence, would promote liberty and equality. It has been a current 
maxim with philosophers, that those who think must govern those who 
toil. It is the great American idea to unite the thinking brain with 
the toiling hand, and thus qualify the masses for intelligent self-govern- 
ment, instead of bowing to the arbitrary sway of the despot. In mon- 
archical and aristocratic systems of government, intelligence and power 
are the hereditary birthright of the few, and consequently ig-orance 
and penury are the inheritance of the many. In republican and demo- 
¢ratic systems the policy is, or should be, to elevate the masses, to level 
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upward, to secure to all equal rights and equal privileges. This is the 
spirit and tendency of all true democracy. It wages war upon igno- 
rance as its natural foe. Its watchwords are liberty, intelligence and 
virtue. 

Time would not allow me to enumerate other advantages which 
would result from this plan. I can not, however, forbear to add, that 
this measure is not one calculated to benefit a few individuals, or a 
class of individuals. It is not designed merely for a particular loca- 
lity, or a section. It is not for any sect in religion, nor for any party 
jn politics, nor are its beneficent operations limited to either sex or any 
age. Like the bounty of heaven, it is calculated to bless every human 
being within the reach of our legislative power. 

Nor is it any mere temporary benefaction, to be tasted and enjoyed 
for a day, and then to vanish like the pageant of a dream: but once 
give it existence and it will be transmitted from one generation to an- 
other, ever renewing its life, Phoenix-like, and ever shedding on each 
successtve generation, greater and greater blessings so long as liberty, 
intelligence and virtue are preserved. 

The practical question is, shall we have these school libraries, and 
thus place our own State by the side of the foremost of those which 
have undertaken the work of educating their children? The hundred 
thousand children of Connecticut, 


«‘ The expectancy and rose of the fair State,”’ 


in a few years to be the responsible State itself, are, by the adoption 
of this measure, to receive a blessing, the value of which, no arithme- 
tic can compute, or by its rejection to be left to comparative ignorance 
and mental poverty. Henry IV., of France, wished that he might 
live to see a fowl in the pot of every peasant in his kingdom. “ That 
sentiment of homely wisdom,” says Edmund Burke, “ is worth all the 
splendid sayings that are recorded of kings. But he wished, perhaps, 
for more than could be obtained, and the goodness of the man exceeded 
the power of the king.” 

How much nobler the desire to place a good book in the hands of 
every child in the State. More fortunate than the benevolent French 
monarch, our rulers possess the power and means to bestow this bless, 
ing. Itis to be hoped that the disposition will not be found wanting. 

Shall it be said that the State in which it is proposed to make the 
ability to read a requisite qualification for admission to the privileges 
of citizenship, refuses to furnish the means of cultivating a taste for 
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profitable reading? What more reasonable plan can be proposed for 
qualifying the children of foreign parentage, whom providence has sent 
among us, for the intelligent exercise of the rights of freemen, than by 
teaching them how to read, and then placing in their hands the history 
of the origin and growth of our institutions, and the narrative of the 
lives of our great patriots? 

Connecticut has a history which her sons and daughters in all future 
ages will look back upon with just pride. Truer men never lived than 
those who, amidst dangers and hardships, planted the germs of civili- 
zation in this soil, and laid the foundations of our institutions of gov- 
ernment, religion and learning. They undertook the founding of a col- 
ony here, not for conquest, or lust of gold, but for freedom and for 
faith, and while keeping 


*¢ Stern watch and ward against the Indian bow, 
Plowing the furrow for their children’s bread ,’’ 


they did not forget to plant 


** Roots of Knowledge that should feed 
The mind through unborn ages.”’ 


No brighter names adorn the annals of our country than those of the 
soldiers, the patriots and the statesmen of Connecticut. Putnam, 
Trumbull, Sherman—their names and their renown we claim as our 
rich inheritance. They lived not for themselves alone, but for their 
country and future generations. We of this generation, though called 
to act in a different sphere, should be guided by the same noble prin- 
ciples. We have our duties of patriotism to perform; and if we 
would love our State, we should see to it that we do what is in our 
power to make her worthy of being loved, by establishing and fostering 
all good institutions which are calculated to diffuse intelligence and vir- 
tae among the people,—the only effectual means of perpetuating and 
extending the blessings of civil and religious liberty and the enjoy: 
ment of domestic and social happiness. 


Such are my suggestions for the improvement of our system of pub- 
lic instruction. 

Havitig endeavored, as far as circumstances would permit, to digest 
them into a form that might be in some respect worthy of your consi- 
eration, I respectfully submit them to the deliberations of your wis- 
dom. I may be allowed to add that they are not the result of a hur- 
ried glance at this great and complicated interest. They are the fruit 
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of personal experience and observation. They have been well weighed 
and carefully meditated, and are therefore presented not without some 
share of confidence. 

But the subject is far from being exhausted. Indeed, I have touch- 
ed only upon such points as seemed to me to demand your first atten- 
tion, in order to open the way for future progress. Let the supply of 
good teachers be increased by extending the benefits of ‘Teachers’ In- 
stitutes and the Normal School; let information on the subject of com- 
mon schools be disseminated among the people by educational publica- 
tions and addresses ; let the present complicated system of territorial 
organization for school purposes be simplified by abolishing school soci- 
eties, or making their boundaries conform to town lines ; let school offi- 
cers be paid for their services and then held to a strict accountability 
for the manner in which their duties are performed ; let the schoo) fund 
be so distributed as to stimulate the recipients to help themselves in- 
stead of relying solely upon the public bounty for their education ; let 
a new fountain of knowledge be opened in every district by the esta- 
blishment of school libraries, and above all, let a more liberal provision 
be made for the support of schools, by subjecting the property of the 
State to taxation for the education of the children of the State, without 
which all other measures will be of little avail—let the proper steps be 
taken for the accomplishment of these objects, at the present time, #nd 
we may confidently predict, that our schools will soon reach a higher 
standard of excellence than they have ever before attained, 

Doubtless there are those who will assent to the utility and necessity 
of these measures, and at the same time pronounce them impracticable, 
at present, for the want of a sufficiently enlightened public sentiment to 
sustain them. From such I must be allowed respectfully to differ. To 
say that the people of this State are not prepared for all just and pro- 
per measures for the improvement of common schools, is a slander upon 
their good sense, intelligence and patriotism. The manner in which the 
progressive action of last year, on this subject has been received, is 
sufficient guaranty of the popular support of the same line of policy 
now and for all future time. 

JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent of Common Schools, 
New Brirary, May 10, 1855. 





Adversity overcome, is the highest glory ; and willingly undergone, 
the greatest virtue ; sufferings are but the trials of gallant spirits. 











What is Education ? 


WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


What is Education! I seem to hear one sneeringly exclaim, as he 
glances over the captions to the articles in the Journal. We all know 
what Education is ; our great inquiry now is, after means to further its 
great interests. But a little reflection, I think, will convince every 
candid reader, that there is in the public mind a radical error in the 
fundamental notion of Education. Alas! I fear many teachers enter 
the field, without any just conception of the great object and end of 
their labors. Are there not many, now even, whose views are so naré 


children such a knowledge of the common branches of science, as will 
enable them to do business accurately, and appear respectably in con- 
versing upon the ordinary topics ef elementary knowledge? At most, 
will not the gaining intellectual knowledge express fully their general 
notion of the work of Education ? 

In pursuing this subject we ought to consider— 

I. The nature of those to be educated. 

II. The object or end of education. 

1. The nature of those to be educated; The child, as he enters the 
school room for the first time, is man in miniature. There are the 
germs of intellectual power, perception, memory, reflection, association, 
abstraction, imagination, judgment, reason. There are the moral ele 
ments, the desires, the affections, the emotional propensities, hope, fear, 
confidence, suspicion, emulation, anger, sense of justice, love of appro- 
bation, love of intrinsic right, love of the beautiful, the appetites, sel- 
Jishness, conscience ; and, over-ruling all, is the will. And finally, there 
is the body with its thousand laws of health to be learned and observed. 
Now man’s complicated intellectual structure, may, not improperly, be 
styled his power; his normal structure, the regulator of that power ; 
and his physical, the medium through which that power acts upon the 
éxterior world. Such is the nature of those to be educated. 

2. The object or end of education. It may be seen by examining 
the child’s constitution, that none of the native elements implanted 
there, are intrinsically bad. They only become bad, when they have 
gained an undue predominance ; i. e. when they are not balanced by a 
corresponding development of the other faculties. It is true, that 
some of these predominances may be inherent properties of a fallen 
race ; biassing some children intellectually, others morally, and others 
still physically; but many, very many, are occasioned by neglecting 
seme faculties, while others are educated. Suppose man’s intellectual 
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faculties were entirely neglected ; his power would dwindle into abso- 
jute insignificance ; but on the other hand, if it were possible to edu- 
cate his intellectual, exclusive of his moral and physical, he would be- 
come a kind of miniature fiend. Again, if the moral nature be disre- 
garded, all the regudating element in man’s complicated structure 
would be destroyed, and he become the sport of fierce appetites and 
unrestrained passions ; but if the moral nature were educated dispro- 
portionately, he would be a wild, crazy-brained fanatic. Yet again, 
if man’s physical nature be entirely neglected, the medium of commu- 
nicating either good or evil to the exterior world is broken up, and 
therefore, however great we may suppose the resident power to be, it 
can accomplish nothing ; while if the physical could be educated exclue 
sively, man would be, at most, but a noble brute. Hence the power 
and efficiency of the man for answering the great end of life depends 
mainly upon the symmetrical development of all his native faculties, 
Therefore, education is the development, in symmetrical proportion, of 
all the faculties of the child’s constitution, intellectual, moral and phy- 
sical, 

The means, which may be best employed in accomplishing this great 
work, should be arranged under three divisions, to suit the Intellectual, 
Moral and Physical wants of the child’s nature. Each of these divis- 
ions may form a topic for a future article. At present, let every 
teacher adopt, as a fundamental law, that each faculty is strengthened 
by use and weakened by visusE. 

Epucator. 


Mr. Eprror : 

Dear Str—The following article appeared in the United 
States Review a few months since. It forms one of a series of papers 
entitled “ Human nature in Chunks;” from the pen of one from our 
own State, a talented and racy writer, who gave indications of great 
promise, but alas! he is no more of earth, May his memory ever be 
fresh in the hearts of those who shared the pleasure of his society, or 
see their early experience “ vitaque tristis pedagogi,” so happily por- 
trayed in the following. 

Harrrorp. L. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER BOARDING *’ROUND. 
“ Haud ignarus mali miseris succurrere disco.” 


As December knocked at the outer gate of the year with an icicle, 
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I sallied forth as Knight of the Rod. What consequence attaches to 
the pedagogue’s sphere! My school house was perched on the summit 
of a bleak and barren hill, resembling an antiquated castle. It was 
constructed so as to admit of constant ventilation. Its internal archi- 
tecture was a complete triumph of inventive genius. The old desks, 
fronting the centre, were defaced by that magic tool, “ the school-boy’s 
knife.” Names were there carved for immortality. Paper wads, those 
harmless little missiles used in childhood’s bombardments, adorned the 
walls. 

An old Franklin stove stood in the centre, to perpetuate the name of 
old Ben, and to smoke. Portraits of former pedagogues on its pipe 
showed the artistic skill of my pupils—charcoal sketches here and 
there were discernible on the ceiling, portraying my illustrious prede- 
cessor who was alike distinguished for making marks. At an early 
hour the urchins began to convene. Each “idea” as he entered, gave 
a sharp glance at the master, and hid under the desks. 

Some came with cold fingers. Some desired me to remove their tiny 
coverings. Some came with their little shining pails, well stored with 
frosted cakes. 

The immortal hour of nine arrived, and I ordered the urchins to 
their seats. 

Such an array of red cheeks, I never saw before—like twenty sum- 
mer dawns on the cheek of one summer’s day. Some of the young 
lads came with their pockets filled with birch to eat, and perhaps to 
counteract the effects of an external application, to keep it from stri- 
king in. 

As soon as silence was established, I remarked to them on the sub- 
ject of their duties, but was often interrupted by repeated requests, 
“maint I guout?’ While I endeavored to instill into their minds the 
vast importance of diligence, a little red-haired urchin cried out, 
“ Sam is a-prickin on me !” 

As I strove with heart and might to fill their minds with honorable 
emulation, a pale-faced idea screamed out “ Sal’s pulling my h-a-i-r !” 

As I expatiated' on the necessity of constant assiduity, a paper wad 
struck me on my check. My anger was roused. I smote the desk 
with my sceptre, determined to flog the first disobedience; but ere F 
eould advance I was met with “ Sha’nt Jim give me my knife !” 

[cried “order! ornver!” Just then a little specimen of humanity 
imquired very meekly, ‘ W-h-c-r-e-’s the lesson!” ‘Nose bleeds!” 
bawled another. “Wash my slate!” cried a third. “May I go 
‘ome?’ interrogated another. My patience was exhausted. I told 
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my pupils that they might enjoy a recess, and out they went. Such a 
crashing of boots I never heard before. Every boy was a miniature 
earthquake. Once beneath the blue sky, they screamed, and tore, and 
swore. One poor unfortunate wore a blue cast around his eye, from a 
snowball. Another lost his plush cap. It was a terrible time. I soon 
called them in. Mr. Birch immediately gave a complimentary dance. 
«T'll tell ma! I'll tell ma!” they cried, as they came to the quickstep. 
I broke my whip, lost my patienee—and—I tried to hear the lessons, 
but none were ready—not one. I called up a little curly headed fel- 
low—patted him on the head, told him he looked smart—would make 
a man sometime—pulled his cheeks, ete. Finally, I asked him “ Who 
made him ?” and the little idea looked me in the eye very knowingly, 
and said, “ He wan't made, but grew.” The scholars laughed, and I— 
I—. It was enough. I dismissed school. It was the custom of the 
district to have the teacher “ board ’round,” a direct insult on soul and 
body—an unpardonable district sin. Just as the school was dismissed, 
I informed one of my pupils that I would accompany him home. Said 
he, “Ma says as how she did’nt want the school master ’bout ’till arter 
cleaning house. “ Very well,” I replied. 

I addressed the same remark to another. 

She replied, the baby was sick and her ma could’nt have me.” 

“ Very well,” I replied. 

I addressed the same to a third, but she replied, “the baby was sick 
and her ma couldn’t have me.” ‘Very well,” I replied. 

I addressed the same to a third, but she replied that “her folks were 
killing hogs and I mws’xt come.” 

I told my intention to a fourth, but he said “his ma was sick with 
the toothache.” 

“Well I’ll go home with you,” said I to a fifth, “The baby has 
got the measles and pa has gone away, and we have got company,” re- 
plied the fifth. 

Well, I turned to the sixth, but the sixth was “no go,” for ma was 
making sausages, and Aunt Somebody was there on a visit, and she 
said she would not have the school master there for all Texas. I gave 
up in despair. I raved like a school-master. * * * “ No spot to 
receive me!” ] cried. At last, driven by the hand of necessity, I set 
forth to seek quarters. Darkness overspread the earth ere I found 
quarters. Quarters, forsooth! It was impiously called a dwelling. 


~ Mother, children and the old black dog, were all over in the suds. 


The dog growled a recognition, the children fawned around me. I 
called them little gems, but humbled myself for a week in sackcloth and 
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ashes, for the Jie. Wherever they touched me, appeared a grease-spot, 
no soap could remove. Tea was soon ready. I sat at the table—to 
grease I gave my shining blade. What viands! sausages and pork, 
The young ’uns cried, the cat mewed, the old dog growled, interspersed 
with “ be still ;” “ aint you ashamed ;” “ get out ;” “ Scat !” 

I prayed for a club to slay the cat and kill the dog, and murder the 
—the—well, the youngsters. 

A domestic squeal und kitchen thunder, with a mewing cat anda 
growling dog, in a smoking room, around a green birch fire, is, in a 
word, the poetry of “boarding round.” I soon retired. A shingle 
block surrounded with /ine cotton, composed my pillow—my covering, 
two yards of tape. I looked through the crevices of the roof, and 
watched the wakeful stars. The Pleiades smiled at my sweet repose, 
I gazed on Orion as he led his starry warriors on, for the conquests of 
the night. My dreams were kissed with the memory of absent loves, 

I awoke—swallowed a sausage—pocketed two doughnuts, and hast- 
ened for my field of labor. I found ere my labors were coucluded, that 
the exclamation point for boarding ’round, was a baby cutting teeth. 
Three cheers for cradle responsibilities. Vive les pedagogues! 





THF OLD RED SCHOOL HOUSE. 
MRS. E. JUDSON. 


It is standing there yet, in the midst of the green ! 

And hurrying thither bright faces are seen, 

When the bell gives its summons aloud as of old, 

Through the Summery days, and the chill Winter’s cold. 
How often we’ve mounted the old steps of stone ! 

If the latch would not lift, up the window was thrown, 
When some merry young rogue jumping through to the floor, 
For us gay, laughing girls, would fling open the door. 


Then how joyous our sport till the teacher came in, 
And with voice of command stilled the echoing din, 
When order and silence again was restored 

A pin might be heard dropping down to the board. 
Oh ! the hum that rose up o’er the dusty old books ; 
Oh ! the care-worn expression beheld in our looks ; 
For the rod, in that room, held a terrible sway 
From the earliest morn till the close of the day. 


But the recess at noon ; ah ! it more than repaid, 
For the trouble and care that these long lessons made ; 
And the Spring search for strawberries, who can forget? 
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By the bright sparkling brook, its sound haunts me yet, 
And the little blue violets, half hid in damp moss, 

Though we took them by dozens, they scarce seemed a loss. 
The heart-joys of childhood found vent in each voice, 
And the shout we sent up, made the old woods rejoice. 


Then in Autumn, when rude chilling winds whistled high, 
The chestnuts fell down from the old tree close by ! 

And we gathered them up, with our hearts full of glee ; 
By such treasures made happy as children could be. 

When that tree was cut down, how sad was each face, 

And the houses raised there, to us, ill-filled its place. 
From its boughs we could hear the first Bob-o’link’s song ; 
There its Autumn farewell lingered mournfully long. 


Oh ! my eyes sadly turn to. the old school-house still, 
When the ice crusts the brook, and the snow ’s on the hill. 
From its walls we went forth to the gay, laughing slide 
On the smooth, glassy pond, by the icy hill-side. 

They threaten, I’m told, the old place to tear down, 

They call it a ruin, a blot on the town. 

Grant it shattered and old, but if e’er ’tis removed 

*T will seem like the death of some friend deeply loved. 





KIND WORDS. 


Mr. Eprror : 
Permit me to offer a few thoughts to those of my fellow-labor- 
ers, who are readers of the Journal. 

Do we fully realize how much more influence we can exert over 
those committed to our charge, than many of us do, by the use of kind 
words? We have been children ourselves. Do we never think of the 
time, when, as scholars, we toiled up the steep and rugged path of 
learning? Did never a time occur, when, disheartened and discour- 
aged, a kind work has given us new courage, has raised our drooping 
spirits, and led us to toil with increased vigor? Or when in the same 
situation, perchance words have been addressed to us that only served 
to destroy hope. Methinks we, who answer in the negative, are neither 
happy nor successful teachers. For it is only by our own experience, 
that we can truly sympathize with others in their joys and griefs ; and 
if we cannot or do not sympathize with our scholars, we cannot readily 
gain their affections; and if we do not gain their affections, we cannot 
be happy with them. 

Does a child, in his efforts to perform the task assigned him, meet 
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with difficulties—let us not in a tone and manner of impatience give 
the desired information, but kindly assist him as far as necessity re- 
quires, and firmly but kindly refuse any more than is necessary, show- 
ing him that it is from motives of kindness that we refuse. 

Look at that little urchin. His laughing eyes exhibit the sympa- 
thies of, not vice, but the love of fun, which occasionally takes the 
form of mischief. There is another, with a character entirely different. 
The seeds of vice have been sown, taken root, and attained to surpri- 
sing growth for one so young. Let us not, in the correction of either 
case, denounce corporal punishment altogether, but first 


Speak gently to the little child, 
Its love be sure to gain ; 

Teach it in accents soft and mild, 
From evil to refrain. 


It were almost, if not quite as well, that the fault go unpunished, as 
that the punishment be administered in anger. 

Who can tell how much we may have to answer for, as regards the 
influence we exert, while engaged in our noble work! 

Let us but seek the guidance of Omnipotence, and we shall “ come 
off more than conquerors,” “through Him who worketh in us both to 
- will and to do.” C. E. J. 





KIND WORDS DO NOT COST MUCH. 


“They never blister the tongue or lips. And we have never heard of 
any mental trouble arising from this quarter. Though they do not cost 
much, yet they accomplish much : 

Ist. They help one’s own good nature and good will. Soft words 
soften our own soul. Angry words are fuel to the flame of wrath, and 
make it blaze the more fiercely. 

2d. Kind words make other people good natured. Cold words 
freeze people, but hot words scorch them; and sarcastic words irritate 
them, and bitter words make them bitter, and wrathful words make 
them wrathful. 

There is such a rush of all other kinds of words in our days, that it 
seems desirable to give kind words a chance among them. There are 
vain words, and idle words, and hasty words, and spiteful words, and 
silly words, and empty words, and profane words, and boisterous words, 
and warlike words. 
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Kind words produce their own image on men’s souls. And a beau- 
tiful image it is. They sooth and quiet and comfort the hearer. They 
shame him out of his sour, morose, unkind feelings. We have not yet 
begun to use kind words in such abundance as they ought to be used.” 


PLUTARCH’S OPINION OF PARENTS WHO EMPLOY IGNORANT TEACH- 
ERS FOR THEIR CHILDREN. 


“There are certain fathers now-a-days,” says he, “ who deserve that 
men should spit upon them with contempt, for intrusting their children 
with unskillful teachers; even those, who they are assured beforehand, 
are wholly incompetent for their work ; which is an error of like nature 
with that of the sick man, who, to please his friends, forbears to send 
for a physician that might save his life, and employs a mountebank, 
that quickly despatches him out of the world. Was it not of such, 
that Crates spake, when he said, that if he could get up to the highest 
place in the city, he would lift up his voice, and thence make this pro- 
clamation ;—‘ What mean you, fellow-citizens, that you thus turn every 
stone to scrape wealth together, and take so little care of your child- 
ren; those, to whom you must one day relinquish all?” ‘Many fa- 
thers there are,” continues Plutarch, “ who so love their money and 
hate their children, that lest it should cost them more. than they are 
willing to spare, to hire a good master for them, rather choose such 
persons to instruct their children as are of no worth ; thereby beating 
down the market, that they may purchase a cheap ignorance.” He 
then relates the anecdote of Aristippus, who, being asked by a sottish 
father, for what sum he would teach his’ child, replied, “a thousand 
drachms.” Whereupon the father cried out, “Oh, I could buy a slave 
at that rate!” The philosopher replied, “ Do it then, and instead of 
one, thou shalt have two slaves for thy money; him, whom thou 
buyest, for one, and thy son for the other.” 





PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Extract from the Report of Cuartes Nortuenn, late Superintendent 
of Schools in Danvers, Mass. 

“Tt has long been my opinion that our primary schools are neither 
properly appreciated nor suitably cared for. Lying, as they do, at the 
very groundwork of a system of education, they are too often viewed as 
unimportant, though unavoidable, appendages to our Common School 
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system. ‘Teachers of inexperience and moderate attainments are, often, 
employed in them, merely because they can be obtained at a cheaper 
rate of compensation. But, in reality, these schools are of the first im- 
portance, and they should receive the services and influence of the best 
of teachers. As it is in them that the young receive their earliest 
school impressions, it must readily be seen that their true importance 
cannot be easily over-estimated. The influence of wrong discipline, er- 
roneous teaching, or of improper example in these schools will be felt 
in all our higher schools and in all our seminaries of Jearning. 

We well know that the teachings and influences to which we were ex- 
posed in earliest childhood were those which most strongly and indeli- 
bly stamped themselves upon our minds and characters. How many 
lessons which we then learned, how many sights which we then saw, 
how many impressions which we then received seem closely inweven 
into our very natures, and to be fresh and forceful in our memories,— 
while many of the lessons, and ‘incidents, and scenes of a later period 
are either wholly forgotten, or but dimly and imperfectly remembered! 
How many there are who pass through life constantly suffering from the 
influences of the exaggerated or fictitious stories and representations to 
which they listened in childhood’s tender years,—influences which ma- 
turer years and riper judgment cannot wholly eradicate, though they 
may bring a consciousness of their falsity or groundlessness! How 
many superstitious notions and absurd ideas have been so thoroughly 
inwrought into our early being, that no after-training or culture could 
wholly remove them! How many foolish prejudices and senseless anti- 
pathies children have received from the persons with whom they have 
associated, or from the influences by which they are surrounded! How 
many, during the first few years of their existence, have fostered those 
uncharitable feelings and formed those distorted and unseemly habits 
which have tended to darken and embitter the whole of life's stream! 

In view of such considerations how important is it that special care 
and attention be devoted to the early training of the young! The 
lessons and instructions, the scenes and the habits, which exert their 
influences during the first six or eight years of existence, make more 
lasting impressions than those of any subsequent period of life. The 
little songs and hymns, the maxims and the verses, which lisping child- 
ren learn by slowly repeating, as their mothers dictate, find so secure a 
lodgment in the mind, that no future lessons can supplant them. A 
distinguished statesman once remarked, ‘« Let me make the songs of the 
young, and I care not who make the laws.” With more of truth one 
might say, “ Let me have the control of the young during the first four 
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years of their school life, and I care not who has their subsequent train- 
ing.” 

But, notwithstanding the immense importance of early training, how 
sadly and how extensively is it neglected! In how many instances are 
children not only not taught to go in the way they ought, but are left to 
go in their own way, or, what is worse, left exposed to such examples 
and influences as will, most assuredly, lead them in the way in which 
they ought not to go! How many of those untoward manifestations 
which are so often made in the community, and of those feelings of in- 
subordination and disorganization which so frequently and so greatly 
shock good citizens, owe their origin to the neglected or perverted op- 
portunities and privileges of early youth! 

If such are ever the tendencies or results of injudicious or wrong 
early training, or of neglect, it must seem obvious that Primary Schools 
should claim and receive a high position in public estimation. In them 
the young receive their earliest and most lasting school impressions. In 
them they form habits and views which will “ grow with their growth 
and strengthen with their strength.” 


“The mind, impressible and soft, with ease 
Imbibes and copies what she hears and sees, 
And through life’s labyrinth holds fast the clew 
That first instruction gives her, false or true.’’ 


How desirable, then, that these early lessons and influences should 
be of the right kind, and imparted in the right way. The mind of a 
child may be easily turned from a correct course by the ill-judged and 
unwise plans, or by the chilling effects of neglect on the part of those 
with whom they spend their early years ;—and some trifling circum- 
stance, some apparently insignificant influence bearing upon the youth- 
ful mind, may give a change or tinge to the whole of subsequent life,— 
even as 


‘* A pebble in the streamlet scant 

Has turned the course of many a river,— 
A dew drop on the infant plant 

Has warped the giant oak forever.’’ 


It would seem that people acted less wisely in this than in any other 
concern. The judicious and skilful husbandman does not neglect his 
young plants and trees and leave them to assume uncomely shapes, or 
to be dwarfed and choked by rank weeds and from want of groper cul- 
ture, with the idea that they are soon to be removed to a different sita- 
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ation. He will rather watch them with special interest and train them 
with extra care, that they may become specimens worthy of transplan- 
tation. Knowing, full well, that 


“* As the twig is bent the tree ’s inclined,’’— 


he will labor most assiduously to see that every vine and treelet ag. 
sumes and retains the right “ dent.” And if he has any occasion to 
employ any one to assist him in their culture and training, he will 
wisely select some one of known skill and judgment. 

The farmer who has a colt to be trained, does not manifest indiffer- 
ence as to whose care and management the task shall be committed, 
nor does he hazard injury and loss by intrusting the work to incompe- 
tent hands, for the sake of saving a few dollars and cents,—for he 
knows full well that much of the animal’s value and usefulness will de- 
pend upon the manner in which he is “ broken” to work and travel :— 
and yet how passing strange is it that parents are, often, less wise and 
less interested in relation to the moulding and training of the immortal 
minds of their offspring, and that for a trifling pecuniary saving they 
will risk the happiness and usefulness of those whom God has intrusted 
to their charge! 

It is of the greatest importance that the school-room to which the 
“little ones” are sent, should be, in all particulars, pleasant, conven- 
ient, and comfortable in all its internal fixtures and arrangements, and 
that an ample and attractive play-ground should adjoin the building. 
Ii is no less important that special care and effort be used in the selec- 
tion of those who are to take charge of these schools. Those to whom 
employment is given, should not only be well qualified in literary attain- 
ments, but they should abound in every desirable trait of character. 
Decided, kind, affectionate, pleasant and active,—all their movements, 
actions and remarks should be such as may be safely and profitably im- 
itated. But such teachers are deserving of a most generous compensa- 
tion, and they should be sustained, aided, and cheered by the most 
cordial co-operation on the part of parents. 

With a few words on another point, I will close my remarks on this 
subject. I have long felt that children were confined too many hours 
in these schools. [I am well aware that a different feeling prevails, and 
that many mothers will not be very willing to have any abridgment of 
school hours. This will be particularly the case with those who regard 
the school as a place in which the children are “kept out of the way.” 
But the bfphest and best good of the children should be paramount to 
all other considerations. Under present arrangements the children 
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spend six hours, daily, in a sitting posture,—with the exception of the 
few minutes in which they read or receive instruction. Now, it must 
be confessed, that this must prove quite irksome and dreadsome to a 
little one, full of spirit and life. We feel that it would be far better 
that nearly one half of this time should be spent in the open air of the 
play-ground, and that it should be considered a part of the teacher's 
duty to superintend their sports, and labor with particular reference to 
cultivating a kindly spirit, use of correct language, and pleasant de-: 
portment in connection with their sportive hours. Many lessons may 
be imparted in this way, which will prove of the utmost value to the 
little ones, and a true help to their parents. 

How many valuable lessons might be taught on the play-ground, by 
judicious efforts in cultivating those kindly and friendly feelings which 
ought to prevail in all communities? Lessons in patience, self-denial, 


forgiveness, sympathy, &c. 





Hesident Ehitor’s Department. 


Mass. Boarp or Epvucation, 


The Rev. Dr. Sears, who has devoted six years to the duties of Sec- 
retary of the Mass. Board of Education, has recently resigned the po- 
sition in order to accept the Presidency of Brown University. His la- 
bors as Secretary have been highly successful and acceptable. Ex-Gov. 
Bovurwet. has been appointed to succeed Dr. Sears; and, if the situa- 
tion must be filled by some one from outside of the Teacher’s profes- 
sion, we know of no better man for the-post. Mr. Boutwell is a gen- 
tleman of sound, practical sense, and a judicious friend of education. 


We wish him success, 


Pustic TEACHERS RISING. e 


We are glad to learn that our good friend A. Parisu, Esg., princi- 
pal of the excellent High School in Springfield, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Mass. Board of Education. This is an excellent appoint- 
ment, and from the right quarter. If we mistake not, this is the only 
instance in which a practical public school teacher has been honored by 
such an appointment. Mr. Parish is eminently qualified for the duties 
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required of him, and enjoys in a high degree the confidence of teachers 
and the friends of education generally. The true way to elevate a 
profession is, to elevate and honor those in it ; a fact better learned late 
that never. 


Rev. Mr. Porz, of Somerville, has been appointed an Agent for the 
Mass. Board of Education. It is said he was a successful clergyman, 
and we hope he will prove a valuable and useful Agent. 


Satem Norma Scuoot. 


Ricnarp Epwarps, Ese., late an Agent of the Mass. Board of Ei- 
ucation, and formerly principal of the Bowditch School, Salem, Mass, 
has recently been elected principal of the Normal School in that city, 
This school is in a flourishing condition, and our friend Edwards is the 
man to keep matters in a vigorous and prosperous state. A man of his 
energy, diligence and perseverance, will make success sure. 


Rev. E. S. Srearns, late the accomplished principal of the Normal 
School at Framingham, Mass. has accepted the charge of the Albany 
Female Seminary, at a salary of $2,500. His successor at Framing. 
ham is Georce Bicetow, Esq, said to be a gentleman of ability and 
high attatnments. The old Bay State has now four excellent State 
Normal Schools, and yet the supply of Teachers from all, does not ex- 
ceed the demand. In addition to these, the city of Boston supports a 
very flourishing Normal School, with a view to furnish teachers for her 
schools. The services of well-qualified teachers were never in greater 
demand, more highly appreciated or better rewarded than now. 


WHAT IS DOING FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOLS IN CONNEC- 
TICUT? 


Probably there has never been a time in our good State, when there 
Was so much of wholesome interest in the general subject of common 
school education. From all quarters, there are calls for good teachers, 
and more attention is given to qualifications than to cheapness. In all 
thinking and intelligent communities, the niggardly and ruinous course 
of employing cheap teachers merely to lengthen the school term and 
save money, is viewed in its true light. The real question is not who 
will teach at the lowest rate, but who will keep a good school and ex- 
ert the best influence,—the compensation being a secondary considera- 
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tion. If there is any department which demands rare talents, well dis- 
ciplined and thoroughly instructed laborers, it is surely that which re- 
lates to the moral and intellectual training of the young; and it cheers 
our heart to witness indications of wiser views and more judicious ac- 
tion in reference to the subject. 

In the city of Norwich, a school house has recently been completed 
and dedicated, which will bear a favorable comparison with the best 
school houses in New England. It is a beautiful, brick structure, of 
handsome exterior, and internally arranged and fitted up in the very 
best style. It is at once an ornament and an honor to the beautiful 
city in which it stands. Its cost was about $35,000. In the same 
city another building is in process of construction, designed for a free 
academy. For beauty of location, extensive grounds and elegance of 
the building, this will excel any other in the Union. What sensible 
man with a family to educate, would not be willing to be taxed for the 
same, if living in a city which provides so liberally for the education of 
its youth? At the Falls Village, the people are erecting an excellent 
house. 

In the city of New Haven, also, a beautiful, commodious and ample 
building has recently been completed and dedicated to the cause of 
popular education. This lovely city may justly feel a degree of pride 
in referring to such structures as are occupied by the Webster and Ea- 
ton schools. 

But school house improvements are not limited to our cities. The 
country towns and villages are beginning to see that good school houses 
are quite as important as good dwellings, convenient workshops, stores 
and commodious barns. At Fair Haven, a building is soon to be com- 
pleted for a graded school. In Middlefield they are erecting three new 
school houses on beautiful locations. An intelligent farmer in one of 
the districts writes “‘ We have the best custom grist mill in the State, 
and we want the best school house (of its size,) close to it.” This is 
true wisdom, for it is quite as important to have a good mill for grind- 
ing out scholars, as it is to have a good one for grinding the corn and 
the wheat. 

At West Hartford, in the South district, they have abolished all 
rate bills, voted a tax on property for the support of the school, and 
are determined to have a model school in their excellent school house, 

At Meriden, better school house accommodations have been provi- 
ded, and they are growing strong in the belief that good schools are the 
only schools worth having; and Mr. Strong, their teacher, is doing what 
he can to give tone and strength to the public sentiment. 
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In the beautiful village of Fitchville, a very neat and convenient 
building has been erected at a cost of nearly $2000, and the entire ex. 
pense was defrayed by Asa Fircu, Esq., a gentleman who has no child- 
ren to educate. What more fitting monument to a man’s memory, than 
may be seen in this comely and substantial building! What a contrast 
have we here with those men, who, having large families to educate, 
bitterly complain of a small tax for school purposes! 

But even old Saybrook has done the “ handsome thing,” by erecting 
an excellent house in place of an edifice which had for many years ta- 
ken a high rank among the very worst in the State. Yes, in Say. 
brook, near the mouth of our noble river, stands an attractive school 
house, as an index that the people are interested in the cause of schools, 
Such a “ Light house” we like to see near the mouths of our rivers, as 
it gives promise of intelligence along its banks. 

At Suffield, Stafford, and several other places, new houses have been 
erected or the old ones greatly improved, 

We have long been hoping to see the good day which now seems to 
be dawning so auspiciously on good old Connecticut. Friends of edu- 
cation lend a helping hand, and we shall soon see the mid-day sun 
which will dispel the fogs of ignorance and shed a cheerful and genial 
light all around. 





EDITORIAL KINDNESS. 


We feel under weighty obligations to the Editors of the several pa- 
pers in the State, for their uniform courtesy and kindness. Many of 
them have done us, and our cause, most essential service, and we tender 

them our sincere thanks and best’ wishes. 





STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The next Semi-Annual meeting of the Teachers’ Association, of this 
State, will be held in Bridgeport, on Monday and Tuesday, the 15th 
and 16th of October. 

The Association will meet on Monday, at 3 P. M. 

At 34 P. M., an Address will be given by J. W. Tuck, Esq., Prin- 
cipal of the Model Schools, New Britain. 

At 74 P. M., an Address will be pronounced by Rev. Joseph Towne, 
of Bridgeport. 
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Tuesday, at 9 A. M., Reports will be given by representatives of 
the different Counties, and the Publishing Agent of the Common School 
Journal. . 

At 3 P. M., a Lecture will be delivered by Rev. Tryon Edwards, 
D. D., of New London. Subject, “The Power of High Aims.” 

At 74 P. M., an Address will be delivered by David B. Scott, Esq., 
of New York. Subject, “The Teacher and his motives.” 

Per Order Committee of Arrangements. 
D. N. Camp, President. 
J. W. Tuck, Secretary. 
New Britain, September 25, 1855. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Arrangements have been made for holding Institutes in the several 
counties as follows: 
At Bridgeport, Fairfield Co. October, 15. 
“ Falls Village, Litchfield Co. « 15. 
« Windsor, Hartford Co, ss 22. 
“ Cheshire, New Haven, ss 22. 
* Colchester, New LondonCo. “ 29. 
“ Danielsonville, Windham Co. ss 29. 


Eacle of the Institutes will commence at 7} o’clock, p. m. of the day 
named, and the first exercise will be a lecture. Efforts will be made to 
have the lectures and various exercises such as will interest and benefit 
those in attendance. Shall we have the co-operation of teachers and 
friends of education in behalf of these Institutes? We earnestly be- 
speak the same, 





ITEMS FOR CONNECTICUT. 


C. Goopwmy CiarK, late Sub. Master in the Webster School, New 
Haven, has been appointed principal of the Eaton School in that city. 
Mr. Clark had declined a call from Schenectady with a salary of $1,- 
500. We are glad tnat he has decided to render his services to this 
State. 

N. Boarpmay, late of the Graded School in Fair Haven, has accept- 
ed the situation of Sub. Master in the Eaton School, and Misses Emma 
C. Carrer and M. J. Camp, have been elected teachers in the same. 
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Miss Exiasetu Stantey of New Britain, has been appointed a Teach- 
er in the Webster School, New Haven. 

Miss Jane L. Tuomas, of New Haven, has been chosen principal 
of the Hart Female Seminary, Plymouth. 

E. D. Rawson, has accepted a situation in Seymour, and A. N, 
Lewis one in Naugatuck. 

Mr. Puecrs, late of Clinton, has been appointed Sub. Master in the 
Central School of Norwich. 

The above have all been members of our State Normal School, and 
while we wish them abundant. success, we can assure those for whom 
they labor, that they have secured the services of faithful, competent 
and devoted teachers. 

Gero. Cook, late principal of a Grammar School in Hartford, has 
accepted an eligible situation in Schenectady, .N. Y.; and A. Moor, 
late of Nantucket, has been elected to succeed Mr. Cook at Hartford. 
These gentlemen have long been distinguished and successful laborers 
in the public school service, and our best wishes attend them in their 
new spheres of labor. 

E. A. Lawrence, late of Stamford, has accepted a situation in 
Providence, R. I. 

Mr. Lawrence has been a most faithful and efficient teacher, and we 
are sorry to loose him from this State ; but a call from Providence is 
no small temptation. As one of the editors of the Journal, Mr. Law- 
rence has done essential service. His influence will be favorably and 
widely felt wherever he may be. Our best wishes attend him. * 

Joun. L. Dennison, late of Mystic Academy has received the hon- 
orary degree of A. M., from Brown University. Mr, D. has been one 
of the live teachers of our State, and has done good service for the 
cause of education. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


0 “ Pepacoave” will perceive that the second communication of 
“M.,” covered the ground of his article. Will he write again? 











